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ON  THE  COLOURS  OF THIN  PLATES.
4-99
The diagram [below] explains many things already known from observation, such as the poverty of the blue of the first order and of the green of the second order. For good blues we must look to the second and third orders, and for good greens to the third arid fourth. The point in which the diagram disagrees most with descriptions by former observers, e.g. Herschel, relates to the precedence of the reds of the first and second orders. The first red has usually been considered inferior, but the reason appears to lie in its feeble luminosity and consequent liability to suffer from contamination of white light. This and other questions are further discussed in the sequel.
SG-
The complementary colours, best obtained with the use of polarised light, are also calculated and exhibited on a diagram.
§ 1. The calculation, according to Young and Poisson, of the amount of light of given wave-length (X) reflected from a thin plate is given in all treatises on physical optics. If D be the thickness, /3 the obliquity of the ray within the plate, 1 : e the ratio iu which the amplitude is altered
32—2ctrum is arbitrary, and but a rough approximation to the truth.    It is to Maxwell that we owe the first systematic examination of the chromatic relations of the spectrum, and his results give the means of predicting the colour of any mixed  light  of known  composition.    Almost from  the time  of first reading Maxwell's splendid memoir, I have had the wish to undertake the task of calculating from his data the entire series of colours of thin plates and of exhibiting them on Newton's diagram.    The results are here presented, and it is hoped may interest many who feel the fascination of the subject and will be pleased to see a more complete theory of this celebrated series of colours.nts can always be deduced by simply putting p equal to zero.
